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above the surrounding heath-bushes ; but, as they gather strength 
and brilliancy from an augmentation of fuel, they burn brightly, 
illuminating rock, mountain, and valley, with their red and glow- 
ing glare. Now the light diminishes to a small and scarcely 
discernible speck; now it spreads before the wind with asto- 
nishing rapidity, brightning and enlarging in its progress, the 
broad bickering flame rendering the adjoining objects distinctly 
visible, till they are consigned to utter darkness by its complete 
and final extinction. 

Oh ! 'tis a scene sublime and dire, 

To see the billowy sea on fire, 

Rolling its fierce and flaky flood 

O'er mountains high and tangled wood ! 
Nor are the persons of the incendiaries without their share of inte- 
rest in the scene. To a distant spectator they seem like disem- 
bodied spirits, as their shifting figures slide along the ridges of the 
mountains, now bronzed by the reflection of the flames — now en- 
veloped in smoke, or partially obscured by the surrounding dark- 
ness. Often have I assisted in a scene like this, and, although 
then but a child, its wild and magnificent splendour made so 
forcible an impression on my mind, that my memory still retains 
the remembrance with fond, and, perhaps, lasting fidelity. 

Mervisius. 

The following curious Anecdote, with respect to the celebrated 
Ceubren yr Ellyll, can not fail to be interesting ; and the Editor 
feels much obliged to Sir Richard Hoare for the communication. 

THE NANNAU OAK. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — Observing, at page 226 * of your work, an account of the 
celebrated Nannau Oak, I beg leave to correct an error in your 
description of its downfal t. During a visit to Sir Robert Vaughan, 
in the summer of the year 1813, this aged tree, mentioned by 
Mr. Pennant, attracted my notice; and on the morning of the 
13th of July I made a drawing of it, in one of the most sultry 
days I ever felt. The succeeding night was equally hot, and on 
that same night this venerable Oak fell to the ground. 

« No. 6.— Ed. 

f This is. described, in the place alluded to, to have taken plat e during a 
violent storm, which, however, it appears from this account by Sir Richard 
Hcare, waj not correct. — Ed. 
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Wishing to perpetuate its memory, I put the drawing into the 
hands of Mr. George Cuitt, at Chester, who has made a most 
spirited etching from it, which may be procured either from him, 
at Chester, or from Mr. Colnaghi, printseller in London. By the 
favour of Sir Robert Vaughan I have obtained a sufficient por- 
tion of the original wood to make an appropriate frame for the 
drawing. — I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Stourkead. R. C. Hoabe. 

THE VIGNETTE ON THE TITLE-PAGE*. 

The drawing, from which the wood-cut in the Title-page of this 
work has been taken, represents the entrance of the Circle of 
A bury, in Somersetshire, looking out of the Circle, having Til- 
bury in the distance by the right hand stone, and introducing 
also in the distance, between the two entrance stones, a view of 
the eastern avenue leading to the Circle. As Abury was, un- 
doubtedly, in ancient times, the metropolitan place of meeting for 
the Bards or Druids of Britain, and perhaps of Gaul, there will 
necessarily be occasion to say a good deal about it in the progress 
of this work. At present there is barely room to notice lite great 
error, that has been committed by antiquaries and tourists, in al- 
ways considering Stonehenge as the principal remains of this 
nature, while the stupendous work of Abury, pure in its form 
according to the Bardic or Druidical system, is scarcely ever 
brought to our view. Yet it appears, from Stukeley'* description 
of it, that its diameter was above 1400 feet, while that of Stone- 
henge was but 99 feet. In the time of Stukeley the Circle of 
Abury was nearly entire, comprising an area of 22 acres, so that, 
around the vallum isself, there was probably room for 200,000 
spectators. Behind this, again, rises an amphitheatre of beautiful 
hills, where millions might have stood to see the ceremonies per- 
formed in the Circle. There were also two avenues of stones, 
each about half a mile, leading into it from opposite sides, which 
Stukeley considered to be the head and tail of a serpent, and the 
Circle its coil in the middle. Some of the stones were about a 
hundred tons in weight, and the heaviest at Stonehenge is only 
about thirty. The Gothic feelings of the Lord of the Manor, 
who has suffered most of these to be demolished for building ma- 
terials, ought not to pass without notice. 

* * 
* 

* The Editor is indebted to his friend Mr. Oven Pughe, to whom he al- 
ready owes so much, for this drawing, which Mr. Pughe took on the s[;ot be-- 
tween twenty and thirty years ag.>. 



